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OLD CONDUITS OF LONDON. 

Interest in the old conduits is revived by 
theunearthing—at ft. depth—of old wooden 
water-pipes in New Bond Street, where iron 
tubes for telephone wires are being laid. The 
situation of the discovery is a short distance 
from the junction of the street with Oxford 
Street, and therefore not far from the ancient 
cisterns which are said yet to exist in dark 
oblivion under or very near Stratford Place. 
Over the cisterns once stood the “ Banquetin 
House” whither it was the wont of the Lorc 
Mayor and Councillors to resort periodically, 
for the inspection of the City water supply, 
for feasting, and for the hunting of fox and 
hare in the vicinity. The cisterns were—I 
read—arched over and abandoned in 1737, 
and probably about that time was made the 
“Receipt Conduit,” which appears on a plan 
of 1746 (presently to be referred to) on the 
south side of Oxford Street, nearly opposite 
the end of Marylebone Lane. The age of the 


branch conduit now revealed is perhaps 

known ; it would be interesting to have it 

stated, and to learn, if possible, until what 

date these old wooden pipes were used ; but 

we must think that between their day and 

that of the telephone the march of time has 
of considerable length. 


The old pipes—says the Builder of 4 
October— 


| “are for the most part of oak, elm, and beech 

wood, and consist of trunks, a few of which retain 
their bark, varying up to 7 ft. in length, and bored 
to a diameter of from Gin, to 8in. The joinings are 
| made by the simple means of inserting the tapered 

ends into the sockets, the latter in a few instances 
being strengthened with an inlaid ring of metal. 
These pipes, which of late years had belonged to 

the Grand Junction system, are relics of the old 
| water service belonging to the City of London,” &c. 


This latest revelation of the old conduit 
| system is worthy of notice in ‘N. & Q.,’ which 
| has frequently been occupied by communica- 
| tions in reference to it. st year (9 §. vii. 
383, 489) “the watercourse from Paddington 
to the Cross in Cheap” was referred to But 
on that occasion the conduits had only relative 
interest as touching the difficult question 
of the extent of Tyburn manor, in which, 
according to evidence adduced, were situated 
the springs granted in 1236 by Gilbert de 
Sanford to the citizens of London. The 
exact position of these springs interested me 
greatly, and making use of the measurements 
of the watercourse given—in three lengths— 
by Stow, I found that the total length, 3°43 
miles, measured from the Cross in Cheap, 
reached to the centre of Sussex Square, 
Paddington. And as in this longitude is 
found evidence of the springs in the names 
Spring Street, Conduit Place, Conduit Mews, 
and Lower Conduit Mews, I[ felt considerable 
satisfaction in this proof of the trustworthi- 
ness of Stow’s figures. 

It would, however, confirm the evidence 
had we living witness to the picturesque 
little round house of stone built to preserve 
the principal spring. It existed well into the 
nineteenth century, and is excellently repre- 
sented by a plate, published in 1798, in J. T. 
Smith’s ‘ Antiquities of London’ (plate 70). 
Smith, one of London’s historians, assumes 
that the water thus preserved was that which 
formed the object of Sanford’s grant to the 
City. Mr. Walford reproduces the picture in 
‘Old and New London’ (v. 186), and, giving a 
full description of the little conduit house, 
says that it stood “on a slanting grassy bank 
about a hundred yards from the back of the 
line of dwelling-houses now bearing the name 
of Craven Hill,’ a reference not quite definite. 
He says also that it was removed about 1820, 
yet goes on to quote the Saturday Magazine 
of 18 May, 1844, which mentions it as still 
existing. To find a person who knew it in 
1820 might not be possible, but if the conduit 
stood so late as 1844 it should be well remem- 
bered. The magazine accompanies its article 
on ‘The Old Conduits of London’ with a 
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woodcut of ‘The Conduit House of Bays- 
water,’ which is nearly identical with J. T. 
Smith’s handsomer picture, and says that it 
stood “in a garden about half a mile to the 
west of the Edgware Road, and at the same 
distance from Bayswater [? meaning], within 
two or three hundred yards of the Grand 
Junction Water Company’s reservoirs.” This 
description of the site is not of much use to 
us now, and it is very desirable that if there 
be still living witness we should have it 
before it be too late. Incised on a stone over 
the little pointed door was REP. ANNO 1632, 
and in another place the City arms, with the 
date 1782. To this Mr. Walford adds the 
report that the water was constantly issuing 
from under the door through a wooden pipe, 
an interesting fact in view of similar pipes 
lately discovered. 

Since former correspondence I have given 
attention to a plan in the Crace Collection 
(Portfolio 14, No. 9) entitled “A Plan of the 
Drains, Openings, Conduits, Pipes, &c., from 
the Spring-Head at Paddington to the Receipt 
Conduit. From a drawing made by John 
Rowley and George Dance the City Surveyor, 
December, 1746. Copied by George Gutch, 
lithog. 1852.” It is not much more than a 
skeleton plan, showing the line of pipes, the 
bends, openings, and “ tompions,” ¢.¢., stops or 


was a “pump erected by the parish of St. 
Marylebone.” At 1,869 yards is “ Ann Wood's 
Conduit,” by the end of North Audley Street, 
and here also isa pump. Further 317 yards, 
or 2,186 yards from our starting-point the 
found Head Conduit, the drain appears to 
join the old brook, the Aye Brook or Ty bourne, 
flowing south twenty yards east of South 
Moulton Lane ; but doubtless the watercourse 
we have followed was connected with the 
“ Receipt Conduit,” or reservoir opposite the 
end of Marylebone Lane. Eastward of this 
,0int the plan of 1746 does not inform us, and 
New Bond Street is unmarked. 

The plan is to the large scale of about 43 in, 
to the mile, and therefore allows accurate 
measurement of distances to be obtained. 
Thus it has enabled me to verify the position 
of Gilbert de Sanford’s wells as obtained 
previously from Stow’s figures. The wells 
were, it cannot be doubted, represented by 
the Round Conduit House at Paddington, ie. 
in that part of it which came to be called 
Bayswater ; and using Stow’s lengths from 
the Cross at Cheap, it is found that this 
water-source lay at the distance of Sussex 
Square, that is to say, in the vicinity of the 
square. The “Round Head Conduit” on the 
plan we have now considered must represent 
the same spot, and taking the distance from 


plugs ; there are, however, a few other indica-| the western angle of Edgware Road at 


tions. 


Head Conduit,” which is evidently the little | church of St. James, Paddington. 


round house at Bayswater. Into it has been 
conducted the water of two auxiliary springs 
First Spring,” 120 yards and 
“ New Spring,” which is nearer. Round Head 
Conduit is in the eastern corner of “Ox 
Close,” a common field-name not now afford- 
ing any local identification. Hence eastward 
runs the water in two pipes of lead, 3in. 
diameter ; the length thus traversed is 500 
yards, and then the ‘* Drain begins” ; we are 
not told of what it consists, but perhaps may 
surmise of such wooden pipes as have just been 
discovered. Taking the Round Head Conduit 
as the initial point, at 1,104 yards a branch 
drain runs off at right angles southward ; the 
»oint reached is where we now find Stanhope 
on Connaught Square. At the distance 
of 1,295 yards the drain has almost reached 
the western border of the Edgware Road at 
Tyburn. Here it forms an obtuse angle, and 
obliquely crossing the main road—Oxford or 
Tyburn Road—close by the gallows (in tripod 
form faithfully portrayed on our plan) con- 
tinues its course along the south side of 
Oxford Road. Tyburn Lane is crossed, and 


at 1,688 yards—that is to say by Park Street— 
we have “Oliver Cromwell's Conduit,” where 


The starting-point is the “Round | Tyburn, it is found almost to touch the parish 


Thus the 
indication obtained is practically the same as 
that afforded by Stow’s measurements, a 
result which must be deemed satisfactory. 
Conduit Mews, off Craven Road, probably 
marks the site of the old Round Conduit 
House, or is in its close vicinity. 

In regard to the wooden pipes lately dis- 
covered, it is to be hoped that they are 
sufliciently represented in London museums ; 
for although they may have been frequently 
met with in the past, the time must come 
when no more will be found. At the Guild- 
hall Museum there is a good specimen, a 
length of 54 ft. The thick end of the tree- 
trunk has been hollowed out to 9in. diameter 
to receive another pipe ; the thin end, witha 
bore of 6in., is tapered so as to be inserted 
into the next length of pipe. Were the 
junction actually shown the example would 
be more complete. Also in the collection is 
shown the “ Front of a City Conduit from the 
corner of South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street.” The word “conduit” more literally 
bears the meaning of aqueduct, or pipes con- 
veying water, than a place in the system 
where the water is drawn for use. But it 
has the latter meaning in cld books. Of 
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this conduit, which served the public at the 
corner of South Moulton. Street, the stone 
face has been preserved ; it is 4 ft. in breadth 
and 34 ft. high, it has a bevelled coping; and 
in the centre of the three panels shows the 
orifice in which was fixed the spout or tap ; 
above, in a medallion, are the City arms, and 
over this the date 1627. It is an interesting 
relic. The Guildhall Museum, indeed, has 
become a most attractive depository of old 
London memorials, and will, I think, soon 
demand more space and better light than it 
now has in the basement of the City Hall. 

The Builder's account of the wooden pipes 
in Bond Street led me to the spot. I was 
told that the length found was 134 ft. ; that 
a piece had gone to Liverpool, another to 
Manchester, and a third to Swansea ; a short 
bit of pipe remained. I am not sure that the 
“find” was fully appreciated in London. 

W. L. Rurron. 

[Wooden water-pipes in London and elsewhere 
are described at 9° S. iii. 445; iv. 14, 49(s.v. ‘ Howl’), 


BISHOP HACKET’S 
LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP WILLIAMS. 
(Continued from p. 4/2.) 

Next to the subject of his biography 
Hacket appears to have had the greatest 
regard for the illustrious Venetian Father 
Paul Sarpi. He is mentioned and quoted 
many times throughout the work, I may say 
in terms of almost gushing admiration. 
shall reproduce here a few extracts. Before 
doing so, however, let ne draw attention to 
a point which has hitherto remained gene- 
rally unknown. In 1651 Fulgentio’s ‘ Life of 
Father Paul’ was published in a small 8vo 
volume, “Translated out of Italian by a 
person of Quality.” I have been for a number 
of years interested in Father Paul, and have 
searched in vain for the name of this anony- 
mous translator. It was evidently unknown 
to Edward Brown, who translated Father 
Paul’s ‘ Letters’ in 1693 (9 S. ix. 81), for he 
speaks of him in these general terms :— 

“Tt was an unlucky thing that that worthy 
Gentleman who took so much Pains in translating 
his Life (written very curiously by Father Ful- 
gentio) above forty Years ago, should do it so 
obscurely and roughly, and unintelligibly by a too 
near pursuance of the literal Sense (as he himself 
confesseth in his Preface to the Reader).” 

In the first extract following it will be 
noticed that we are indebted to Bishop 
Hacket for revealing the name of this 
anonymous translator :— 

“T have seen the Life of the Renowned Frier 
Padre Paulo of Venice, written in Italian by his 
Confrere Fulgentio, and Translated tersely and 


faithfully into English by that Gentleman of great 
and elegant Parts Mr. John Saintamand, sometimes 
Secretary to this Heroical Prelate [Williams], of 
whom I write, when he was Lord-Keeper.” 

“The Noble Author of the History of the Council 
of Trent.” 

** Padre Paulo the Frier, the brightest Star in the 
Hemisphere of Italy, was second to none in Divinity 
while he liv’d ; equal with the best Doctors in Rome 
or Siena in explicating Canon or Civil Laws; and 
above all the Practisers of Padua, or in the World, 
in understanding the sculapian Art, says Ful- 
gentius. 

“The best, to whom he [Williams] may be 
similized herein, is Frier Paul the Servite, of whom 
it is written, When any News were bruited, he 
seldom was mistaken in his Opinion, whether they 
were true or false.” 

‘“Fulgentius hath Recorded the like upon the 
Wonder of his Age, Father Paul of Venice, that 
being Provincial of his Order, and hearing man 
Causes, none of the Judgments that he gave (whic 
were innumerable) were ever Repealed upon In- 
stance made to higher Judgment. Neither do I 
find that any of his Fraternity did maunder that 
the Frier was a Strippling but 28 years old, and 
therefore but a Novice to make a Provincial, who is 
a Judge and a Ruler over his Fellows.” 


One would think that our good bishop de- 
rived a certain satisfaction in being able to 
record that both Williams and Father Paul 
—two men whom he honoured so highly— 
died much in the same way :— 


** But the whole Conflux of the Disease that took 
him [Williams] away, was in all circumstances the 
same with Padre - Baulo's the Servite, as the 
Author of his Life sets it down, that his Feet could 
receive no warmth, (the same Symptom that laid 
aaa this Prelate) and that a Catarrh destroyed 
him.” 


Mr. Gosse in his delightful ‘Life and 
Letters of John Donne’ (2 vols., 1899) has 
several references to Sir Toby Matthew. 
The following two extracts from Hacket’s 
folio may not be without interest. The first 
has reference to the Archbishop of York, Sir 
Toby’s father :— 

“About the middle of Autumn, Ann. 1621, Ant. 
de Doninis besought the King to confer the Arch- 
Bishoprick of York upon him. A hasty Suitor, for 
the Place was not void. The Error came about 
thus: The Arch-Bishop then in being (called 
familiarily Toby Matthew) was ever pleasant, and 
full of becoming Merriment ; and knowing that his 
Death had been long expected, was wont every a 
year, once, or oftner, to cause Rumours to be raised a 
that he was deceased. And when he had put this a 
Dodgery strongly upon those at London, that gap'd 
for the Vacancy to succeed him, it was a Feast of 
Laughter to him, to hear what Running and Riding 
there was to fill up his Room, who jear’d them 
behind the Lattuce.” 

“That most Reverend Arch-Bishop of York, his 


Father, being highly distasted with Sir Toby’s ae 
Revolt from the Protestant Religion, made a Vow .c 
to Dis-inherit him, and to leave him nothing. The = 


| Lord Keeper [Williams] plied the Arch-Bishop with 
| sweet and pleasant Letters, which he loved, and 
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with some Mediators in Yorkshire, not to infringe 
his Vow, for he did not ask him so much as to name 
him in his last Will and Testament ; but to furnish 
him with Three thousand Pounds while he lived, 
and the Sum was paid to his Son toa Peny.” 

The next quotation gives us a little insight 
into contemporary life, and although the 
incident is not altogether of an elevating 
character, our good bishop does not hesitate 
to report it. The conversation was in con- 
nexion with the trip which Charles and his 
friend Buckingham made into Spain :— 

‘** Sir,’ says the Keeper [Williams], ‘I will go on 
directly with you. Another perhaps would Blush, 
when I tell you with what HeiferI Plow; but know- 
ing mine Innocency, the worst that can happen is to 
expose my self to be Laugh'd at. Your Highness 
[Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I.) hath often 
seen the Secretary Don Francisco Carondelet. He 
loves me, because he is a Scholar; for he is Arch- 
Deacon of Cambray. And sometimes we are plea- 
sant together for he is a Walloon by Birth, and not 
a Castilian. I have discover’d him to be a Wanton, 
and a Servant to some of our English Beauties, but 
above all to one of that gentle Craft in Mark-Lane. 
A Wit she is, and one that must be Courted with 
News and Occurrences at home and abroad, as well 
as with Gifts. I have a Friend that hath brib’d 
her in my Name, to send me a faithful conveyance 
of such Tidings as her Paramour Carondelet brings 
toher. All that I instructed the Duke in, came out 
of her Chamber. And she hath well earn'd a piece 
of Plate or two from me, and shall not be un- 
recompenced for this Service, about which your 
Highness doth use me, if the Drab can help me in 
it. Truly, Sir, this is my Dark Lanthorn, and | am 
not asham’d to inquire of a Dalilah to Resolve a 
Riddle; for in my Studies of Divinity I have glean’d 
up this Maxim, Licet uti alieno peccato ; though the 
Devil make her a Sinner, 1 may make good use of 
her Sin.’ ‘ Yea,’ says the Prince Merrily, ‘do you 
deal in such Ware?’ ‘In good Faith Sir,’ says the 
Keeper, ‘I never saw her Face.’ So this Con- 
ference Ended.” 

We are told that Hacket’s father was “a 
rosperous tailor of Scottish descent.” The 
ollowing bit of autobiography from the 

bishop’s pen is interesting :— 

“‘We English are observ'd to be too credulous of 
vain Prophecies, such as are Father’d upon Merlin, 
and no better Authors. I remember an old Scotch 
man called Monypenny, (if it were his right Name) 
tongnt me this Khime, when I was Fourteen years 
old: 

After Six is One, 

Ard after One is None ; 

But Hay-ho and Weal-a-day 
To the dey of Dooms-day.” 

The rapid the consumption of 
tobacco made in this country may be gathered 


from the following :— 

“Like Tobacco, every man stopt his Nose at it, 
when Sir W. Raleigh brought it first into England ; 
now the Pipe is in every man’s Mouth. 

That Hacket was an omnivorous reader 
there can be no manner of doubt ; but I was 


” 


somewhat surprised to find him quoting 
‘Guzman d’Alfarache.’ [t may be mentioned 
that the first English translation of this 
veracious history appeared in folio as early 
as 1623. Here are the passages :— 

“Or else marry the Lady, and leave her behind 
till the Business for the ne Patrimony were 
accommodated, which is like Velez’s Trick in 
Gusman of Alfarach, to steal away both the Bride, 
and the Bride-cake.” 

“‘A mighty part had a Religion (I mean equivo- 
cally called so) that was a Picture looking equally 
upon all Sects that pass’d by it ; and as indifferent 
as Gusmans Father, that being taken by the Pirates 
of Argiers, for quietness sake, and as one that had 
not the Spirit of Contradiction, renounced Christ 
and turned Turk.” . 

What an observant man our bishop must 
have been! Hereis an illustration taken from 
the nursery :— 

_ “For every one of his Adversaries had a Recom- 
pence given them, like a Coral to rub their Gums 
and make their Teeth come the faster.” ; 

An observation by the bishop—“ when they 
saw he was not Selfish (it is a word of their 
own new Mint ”)—was made the text of a com- 
ment by Coleridge in his ‘ Notes on English 
Divines’ (vol. i. p. 165) :— 

“Singular! From this passage it would seem 
that our so very common word ‘selfish’ is no older 
than the latter part of the reign of Charles I.” 

I think I could gather a pretty fair number 
of epigrammatic phrases from these pages; 
but oftentimes they are so interlaced with the 
context that they could not be dissevered 
without losing much of their point. A few, 
for example, may be here noted: “The 
mourning of that Dove [Lamentations of 
Jeremiah] is sweeter than the warbling of 
any Nightingale”; ‘‘Our time is but a Span 
long, but he that doth much in a short Life 
products his Mortality”; “ Prudence isa kind 
of Divination ; let it Tast a little, and it can 
guess at all”; “Envy, like a Kite, sits upon 
the top of the tallest tree in the Wood”; 
“ Afflictions are Fetters for a Fool, and Brace- 
lets for them that know how to wear them.” 

A.S 


“Prat.” — Perhaps one of the few re 
minders of former Portuguese mercantile 
activity survives in the above name of the 
quays or esplanade on the south of Hong 
Kong harbour. It obtained from the adjacent 
Portuguese colony of Macao, which furnished 
clerks to the early China merchants. The 
word, of course, = Ital. piaggia, from Lat. 
plaga. The later colony of Shanghai adopted 
the Indian word und = embankment, for 
the quay opposite the merchants’ “ godowns” 
—warehouses or sheds, a word from Malay 
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“LeaD, KINDLY Licut”: CarpinaL NEw- 
MAN, 1833: A LATIN RENDERING.— 
Lux ades alma: per hanc, qua Nox circumvolat, 
umbram, 
Tu rege labentes per loca ceca gradus. 
Caligo ruit atra: foris longinquus aberro: 
Tu rege labentes per loca ceca gradus. 
Ipsa pedes serva: distantia non mihi cura 
Cernere: si tantum progrediar, sat erit. 
Non mens ista mihi semper: non ista precabar, 
Ut tu dirigeres per loca ceca gradus. 
Corripuisse viam propriam per aperta juvabat : 
Dirige sed tu nunc per loca ceca gradus. 
Grate olim vaga Lux domitrixque Superbia Mentis, 
Deficiente Metu: parce, nec ista refer. 
En, antiqua comes, bonitas tua numine fauste 
Rexerit usque meos per loca cieca gradus, 
Per colles, per stagna, per ardua, per freta, donec 
Palluerit tandem nox veniente die, 
Luciferoque oriente chori felicis imago 
Riserit, interea perdita, cara diu. 
Ricuarp Horton Situ. 
Atheneum Club. 


ENGLIsH LITERATURE IN Frencu Homes.— 
I have been amusing my leisure lately by 
the perusal of an accumulation of French 
novels written within the last decade, and I 
have noticed that the ladies in many instances 
seem to prefer reading English authors to 
French. It may be that literary jealousy 
is at the bottom of this presumed preference, 
for it supposes a higher average culture 
among Frenchwomen than obtains among 
our countrywomen; albeit one or two 
authors are not afraid to give their literary 
rivals an advertisement, notably so Georges 
Ohnet, who seems more than most to write 
for English tastes and prejudices. The authors 
the ladies seem to like most are Shakespeare, 
Scott, and Dickens. M. L. R. Brestar. 


St. Mary Axe.—The usual derivation of 
this name has never seemed to me entirely 
satisfactory. Stow’s account is well known :— 

“In S. Marie street had ye of olde time a Parish 
Church of 8. Marie the virgine, Saint Vrsu/a and 
the 11000. virgins, which Church was commonly 
called 8. Marie at_ the Axe, of the signe of an Axe, 
ouer against the East end thereof.”—‘ Survey,’ ed. 
1603, p. 162. 

Mr. Wheatley, in his ‘London Past and 
Present,’ ii. 493, says Stow is not quite correct 
in this, because the church derived its parti- 
cular designation of St. Mary Ave from a 
holy relic it possessed : “An axe, oon of the 
lij that the xj™ Virgyns were be hedyd w'.” 
The authority for this statement is a “Signed 
Bill, 5 Henry VIII.” 1 have no doubt some 
relic of this kind existed in the church, but 
there are reasons for thinking that as regards 
the origin of the name it may be a case of 
post hoc, propter hoc. In the ‘Rotuli Hun- 


tioned under the varying forms of “Sancta 
Maria apud Ax,” “ atte Ax,” “atten Ax,” and 
‘atte Nax.” The Latin apud and the English 
atte (at the) would seem to connote locality 
and to indicate the position of the church. 
A large number of London churches had 
distinctive appellations, which were expressed 
in Latin when the documents in which they 
occurred were written in that language. We 
have **S. Maria de Arcubus,” Michael 
ad Bladum,” *S. Nicolaus ad Macellas” or 
“apud Macellum,” and many others. We 
should therefore expect to find “S. Maria ad 
Securim” or “de Securi,” if the implement 
were meant. The vernacular expression 
seems abnormal in a Latin document. 
would therefore suggest that a small stream, 
known as the Axe, may have flowed by the 
church in very early days, and that the 
building may ons become known from its 
position. St. Stephen by Walbrook and 
St. John upon Walbrook afford analogous 
instances of churches being named from the 
stream on which they are situated. 
W. F. Pripeavux. 


InpeEx : How not To Make.—The following 
extract from Thomas Hearne’s ‘ Collections,’ 
15 February, 1713 (vol. iv. p. 80), may interest 
some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who have 
not yet made acquaintance with the highly 
interesting series from which I quote :— 

** Being with D* Charlett this morning...... he was 
yleased to tell me...... that the Index at ye End of 
S* W™ Whitlock’s Memoirs was drawn up before 
the Book was printed, and yt ye Reason why 
nothing hardly can be found by it is because they 
followed the Pages of the MS. & not of the Print, 
which they should not have done, unless at ye same 
time they had put the Pages of the MS. in the 
margin of ye Print.” 

The book referred to must be Sir Bul- 
strode Whitelocke’s ‘ Memorials of English 
Affairs,’ the first edition of which appeared 
in 1682. ASTARTE. 


Netson Letrer.— Mr. J. H. Reeve, of North 
Walsham, recently announced in the Lastern 
Daily Express the discovery of an unpublished 
letter by Lord Nelson, supposed to have been 
written from Bath to “My dear Lloyd” in 
January, 1798. On reading the letter as 
given in the above paper I found it was the 
counterpart of one preserved at the Bath 
Literary and Scientific Institution, to which 
it was presented some years ago, framed and 
glazed, under the belief that it was an original. 
Subsequently it was believed to be spurious, 
and the gift was consigned to a lumber 
cupboard. The fact was mentioned in the 
Bath Chronicle, and in the meantime a 
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had alike epistle which he believed to be the 
original. He forwarded it to Bath, and when 
compared with the one at the Institution it 
was found to be identical in the subjects 
referred to, the handwriting, date, address, 
and paper. Here then were three letters 
represented to have been written by Nelson 
on the same day to the same friend. As the 
great admiral had just lost his right arm 
and was only beginning to write laboriously 
with his left hand, he certainly could not 
have indulged in this superfluous and sense- 
less epistolary correspondence. The three 
letters, it is obvious, must have been forged 
by the same person, whether as a mere joke 
or to gratify some ulterior object it is 
impossible to say. It is well to make the 
fact of their existence known to the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ to prevent like “ finds” a 


Bath. 
P.S.—Nelson was undoubtedly in Bath at 
the date given, for the benefit of his health. 


Rev. H. R. Hawets. (See ante, p. 324.)— 
Mr. J. Hotpen MacMicuaet, in the course 
of his last interesting paper, in referring 
to Dr. Thomas Haweis, the founder of the 
London Missionary Society, speaks of him as 
the ‘‘ grandfather of the present Mr. H. R. 
Haweis, incumbent of St. James's, Westmore- 
land Street.” Unhappily this statement is 
no longer correct. The tev. H. R. Haweis, 
with whom I had the pleasure of a slight 
acquaintance, died on 29 January, 1901. 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


Juty: its Pronunctation.—Every one 
knows that in old poets July rimes with 
newly. This was no mere poetic licence, but 
must have been the original pronunciation, 
since the Latin Julius cas the same stress 
as Junius. Dr. Murray states in the ‘N. E. D,’ 
that the namé is still stressed on the first 
syllable in Southern Scotch; he adds that 
“the modern English pronunciation is ab- 
normal and unexplained.” I venture to 
suggest a possible explanation. May not 
the change of stress have been deliberately | 
made to avoid confusion? June and Jiily | 
wereso alike in sound that it becamenecessary, 
I take it, artificially to increase the distinc- 
tion between them. There is a parallel to 
this in the existing commercial practice of 
accenting —_ their finals the numbers of 
the series thirty, forty, &c. (thus, thir-tze, 
for-tie, &c., riming with Ju-/ie), to avoid all 
chance of their being misheard as thirteen, 
do not know how old this 


practice is, but it is well known to all clerks, 


in which numbers have to be dictated. Ags 
further support to my argument, I may 
ee out that several of the Romance 
anguages have evidently felt the same need 
which I have assumed our English ancestors 
to have felt, and have decreased the fatal 
similarity between Latin Junius and Julius 
by adding a termination to the latter which 
by its presence caused accentual shift. Thus 
French has Juin (¢.¢., Junius), but Juillet (i.e, 
Juliettus). Catalan has /Juny for Junius, but 
Juliél instead of Julius. I should like to 
have the criticism of Prof. Skeat anent this 
idea of mine, which I advance with all due 
diftidence where others would seem to have 
failed. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Qucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
, order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


ENGLISH RESIDENTS IN BENGAL.—As Record 
Officer of the Government of India, I have 
been ordered to compile a_ selection of 
documents of historical interest referring to 
the events which occurred in Bengal between 
the accession of Siraj-ud-daula in April, 
1756, and his defeat at Plassey and subsequent 
death in June, 1757. 

In June, 1756, Siraj-ud-daula captured 
Calcutta, the British capital in Bengal, many 
Englishmen and other Europeans perishin 
the night following the capture, in the Blac 
Hole (or prison) of old Fort William. In 
January, 1757, the British recaptured Calcutta, 
in March of the same year they captured the 
French settlement at Chandernagore, and in 
June they broke the power of the native 
Government at Plassey. 

Public records referring to this period, 
though voluminous, are defective in many 
points, even when supplemented by the 
numerous private letters and papers belong- 
ing to various collectionsaccessible to students. 
It is believed that many more, which have 
not yet been published, may be found in the 
yossession of private persons whose families 
_— at some time been connected with 
India. 

If any of your readers possess documents 
of the kind mentioned, and do not object to 
their publication, I shall be much obliged if 
they will communicate with me, care 
Messrs. H. 8. King & Co., 45, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
I will, if they wish, send them, free 


and works admirably in any circumstances | charge, a copy of ‘A List of Europeans, é¢, 
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in Bengal in June, 1756,’ which has been 
compiled from such records as I have at my 
disposal. S. Cuarves HILL. 


FirzAtAN or Arunpet.—Can any one 
answer the following queries ? 

1. Lady Margaret Fitzalan, daughter of 
Richard, tenth Earl of Arundel, married 
Sir Rowland Lenthall, and was by him 
mother or grandmother (which?) of Sir 
Rowland Lenthall, whose daughter and 
heiress Elizabeth married Sir Thomas 
Cornewall, Baron of Burford. 

2. Why is the barony of Burford not given 
in the extinct and historic peerages ? 

3. Lady Elizabeth, another daughter of 
Richard, tenth Earl of Arundel, married for 
her third husband Sir Gerard Ufflete, whose 
daughter Katherine married Sir William 
Beauchamp, father of John, Baron Beau- 
champ, of Powyke. Was Katherine Ufflete 
the daughter of Lady Elizabeth or of some 
previous wife of Sir Gerard ? RCS. 


Fenton Famrty.—Can of your corre- 
spondents furnish me with the names of 
descendants of John Fenton and Anthony 
Fenton, brothers of Sir Geoffrey Fenton, Knt., 
Chief Secretary of State for Ireland under 
Elizabeth and James [, 1580 to 1608? 
Geoffrey Fenton was of the Nottinghamshire 
family of Fenton-on-Trent. Had Sir William 
Fenton, Geoffrey’s son, other male issue be- 
sides Maurice Fenton? The family settled 
in Ireland at Mitchelstown, Clontarf, Rath- 
meny, Dromore, and Wexford. I wish to 
know from which of the brothers of Sir 
Geoffrey Fenton the Irish (present) families 
rove descent. I believe there are four 
enton families who claim descent from Sir 
Geoffrey in Ireland. F. A. S. 


Sirk THomas Browne.—Where was Sir | 


Thomas Browne (‘ Religio Medici’) married 
to his wife Dorothy Mileham, and what is 
the exact date of the marriage? 

Siema Tav. 


Tae Krxo’s Weicn House.— What was 
the origin and what is the history of the 
King’s Weigh House in Mayfair? B. W. 


Penpucum : Cartync.—Skelton, in ‘ Speke | 


Parrot,’ has 


For Parot is no churlish chowgh, nor no flekyd pye, 
Parrot is no pendugum, that men call a carlyng. 


What is this bird? The editor of Skelton, | 
following the authority of “the Rev. J.| 
Mitford,” hazards the suggestion that it is'| 
the penguin. For “carlyng” the ‘N.E.D.’ 


gives no help. C. B. Mount. 


“Tue Fires or June.”—What are “the 
Fifes of June,” and _where is the original 
reference to be found in literature?’ B. W. 


‘Tue Goipen Sratrrs.’—Will some one 
plain the meaning of Burne-Jones’s picture 
‘The Golden Stairs’? A friend has given 
me a large photograph, and I should like to 
understand it. I have asked several people, 
but find them as ignorant as myself. 

E. W. P. 


Hucu Drive was admitted to Westminster 
School in October, 1785. I should be glad to 
obtain any information concerning him. 

G. F. R. B. 


Lorp Sattssury on Decayrnc NaATIons. 
—I beg to refer to students of ‘ N. & Q.’ the 
following query from one of its occasional 
correspondents, addressed to myself by him 
at least twice in vain :— 

Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI*), 22 oct., 1902. 
Pree En tout cas Oxford est un centre intellectuel, 
et vous pourrez peut-étre y résoudre une question 
que je vous avais adressée autrefois en Irlande, et 
pour laquelle je suis toujours au méme point: A 
quelle date et en quelle circonstance le Marquis de 
Salisbury a-t-il prononcé ce discours (il y a six ou 
huit ou dix ans), ott, parlant de la transformation 
du monde et des Etats, il a dit qu’aujourd’hui les 
forts deviennent plus forts et les faibles plus faibles ? 
Avec la da/e je trouverai aisément le discours dans 
les collections de journaux de nos bibliothéques.— 
Bien a vous, H. Garpoz.” 

Will some one possessing “’art de vérifier les 
dates ” assist this learned French professor of 
Keltic, either directly or through the kind- 
ness of the Editor of ‘ N. & Q.’! 

E. 8. Donason. 


CABINET MINISTERS AND UNIVERSITY 
Honours.—(1) Which members of the pre- 
sent Ministry obtained first-class honours 
at Oxford or Cambridge? If there are any 
first-class men in Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet, 
in what school or tripos did they get their 
first classes? (2) Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
supply a list of Cabinet Ministers in all 
the administrations since the accession of 
(Queen Victoria—from that of Lord Melbourne 
to Lord Salisbury’s last Ministry inclusive— 
who got first classes ? B. 


Artuur Henry Hattam.—In vol. i. of the 
Eton Miscellany (June-July, 1827) eight 
contributions in prose and verse are assigned 
to the subject of ‘In Memoriam.’ Though 
but schoolboy effusions, the germs lie within 
them of a precocious talent ; indeed, a poet of 
acknowledged fame and mature brain need 
not be over-ready to disclaim the authorship 
of ‘The Bride of the Lake.’ This literary 


; octave whets the appetite for further 
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acquaintance with the fruits of his pen. Did 
any others ever hang from the tree of the 
= aed and, if so, in whose printing-house ? 
e surely left something more to a sorrowin 
posterity than those eight sketches on 
poems which lie embedded in vol. i. of the 
Eton Miscellany. Is that something more 
discoverable ? J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


(Hallam’s ‘ Remains’ were published by Murray | 


in 1834, and his verse was edited by Le Gallienne 
for Mathews & Lane, 1893.]} 


ParisH Recisters.—Is there any library 
which collects transcriptions of parish re- 
isters? I am going to sell those I made 
in Berkshire some years ago. Neither the 
Reading Corporation, the British Museum 
nor the Heralds’ College will purchase, and 
I am reluctant to send them to America. 
(Mrs.) J. Cope. 

13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


“To EAT CHERRIES WITH PRINCES.”—What 
is the origin of the Germanism ‘‘ It’s no good 
eating cherries with princes”? The impli- 
cation is that one would come off second 
best, and dine with Duke Humphrey off the 
strigs and stones. For instance, a postillion 
in one of Biirger’s poems says :— 

Fiir meinen Part, mit grossen Herrn 
Und Meister Urian, 
Aess’ ich wohl keine Kirschen gern, 
Man liuft verdammt oft an. 
Sie werfen Einen, wie man spricht, 
Gern Stiel und Stein in’s Angesicht. 
Is there an allusion to some fable ? 
J. Dormer. 


**TRANSCENDANT.” — In the Ldinburgh 
Review for October, p. 312, reference is made 
to ‘‘ the transcendant financial genius of Mr. 
Gladstone.” Assuming that “ transcendant ” 
is not a printer's error, I should be glad to 
know whether or not it is a recognized literary 
form. “Ascendant” and “ascendent,” with 
their respective abstract nouns, are both used, 
but one feels that there is no variant form of 
“ transcendent.” Tuomas Bayne. 


Sr. Katuertne's Recent’s Park. 
—Were any pamphlets published when the 
spoliation of this old charity was being dis- 
cussed in the early nineteenth century ? 

ALEcK ABRAHAMS, 


“ Furtone.”—In an old plan of an estate | 
near Brackley, Northamptonshire, the word 
“Furlong” is constantly repeated, without 
any reference to distance or measurement, as 
each field, large or small, is prefixed by this 
word—as Furlong Mill Corner, Furlong 


1780. Can any one explain the meaning of 
the term in this connexion ? AGRICOLA. 


| “Typucator.”—In the printed list of bur- 
gesses of Portsmouth under its ancient 
charters there appear, among others, the 
following entries :— 
Dec. 5, 1558. Thomas Pepson, Typulator. 
May 29, 1559. David Wood, Typulator. 
Can any reader inform me if a typulator 
| was the name for a printer, as it seems to 
imply ? 8S. V. Coway. 


“ Were NATURE Just TO Man.”—Will some 
one of your readers kindly say where the 
following lines come from ?— 

Were Nature just to Man 
Then would he ne’er need plead for mercy. 
So let us, the sport and toys of Providence, 
Be not only just, but merciful, 
And so repair the wrong she does us. 

E. B. 

Poyer Famity.—Can any reader give me 
the arms and motto of this Pembrokeshire 
|family? In Cromwell’s time Col. Poyer, with 
'others, held Pembroke Castle. Are their 
estates held by the family at the | or day! 

(Mrs.) M. Carrer. 


Frenca Historicat Novets.—Is there any 
tale of a period which Dumas has left blank, 
the latter part of the reign of Henry IV, 
with his assassination by Ravaillac? There 
are continuations by Mahalin and by Maquet, 
but not including those times so far as I can 
discover. Cuicor. 

{Auguste Maquet, a well-known and frequent col- 
laborator with Dumas, published in 1856 ‘ La Maison 
du Baigneur,’ a romance on the period in question, 
subsequently dramatized.) 


Sir James Ricwarps’s Pepicree.—Can any 
| reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly favour me with a 
copy of the pedigree of Sir James Richards, 
| who was created a baronet in 1683! There is 
a short account given in Collins. Sir Philip 
Richards, the fourth baronet, was a general 
officer in the Spanish army, and married 
| (according to Cohtins) the eldest daughter of 
the Duke de Montemar. In this account it 
is said that Sir Philip left issue. Any notes 
on this family will greatly oblige. 

W. W. R. 

Misquorations.—To what extent are mis- 
quotations allowable in a literary essay? At 
what point, and in what circumstances, do 
| they pass from the category of misdemeanours 
into that of crimes? Much depends, IL sup- 
pose, on the status and character of the 
writer, and something on the matter of his 
quotation. Hazlitt’s errors in this respect 


Middle Piece, &c. The plan is dated about 


are not nearly so shocking as they would be 
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if they were Lamb's, and we do not expect | Coleridge’ there had been some carelessness 


the same accuracy in the “leader” of a = | 
per as we do in a purely literary journal. 
me writers, again, may be misquoted with 
less offence than others. Byron and Mrs. 
Browning, for instance, might conceivably 
gain somewhat by this means, but to mis- 
quote Keats or Shelley is unpardonable. I 
am not sure how the matter stands with 
Tennyson or Wordsworth. Their master- 
ieces could not, indeed, well be improved 
at some of them have been so often altered 
by the poets themselves that we can scarcely 
regard them as possessing the inevitableness 
which makes misquotation a sort of sacrilege. 
In any case misquotation must imply either 
ignorance or carelessness. Nobody, one would 
think, with a really fine ear could mis- 
quote “Full fathom five” or “Hear, ye 
ladies.” The more amazing is it to find in 
‘Hore Solitariew,’ a little book of rather 
dainty essays, such misquotations as these :— 
The tears of Imogen 
Are things to brood on with more ardency 
Than the death-days of empires. 
Greek in a hut, with water and a crust,— 
Learning, forgive us !—cinders, ashes, dust. 
C. C. B. 
(Surely the latter is a conscious variant.] 


Replies, 
COLERIDGE’S ‘CHRISTABEL.’ 
(9 S. x. 326, 388.) 

Few people, except those engaged in the 
same trade, can form any conception of the 
trials of a bibliographer. The perils he is 
called upon to face are greater than those 
encountered by St. Paul—perils of obscure 
magazine articles, perils of private and 
limited issues, perils of varying titles, perils 
of the printing press, and, worst of all, perils 
by his own countrymen, especially by those 
in his own line of business, who are ever on 
the lookout to detect some trivial error. As 
he lays down his pen with a sigh of mingled 
relief and weariness, he hears, by anticipation, 
the whoop with which a misplaced comma is 
discovered, and sees his scalp flaunted before 
a circle of admiring braves. Mr. Tuomas 
HuTcHINsoN, in the course of an article which 
throws a flood of light upon a very obscure 
point of Coleridge bibliography, finds time to 
observe that in giving a certain title-page I 
have done so “with verbal accuracy,” but 
with “certain errors of punctuation, &c.” 
Well, on P. 310 of the current volume of 
‘N. & Q.’ regretfully admitted that in my 
edition of Mr. Shepherd’s ‘ Bibliography of 


in revising proofs ; but that the whole work 
should be condemned on this account has not 
| been the opinion of critics who are as well 
| qualified to judge as Mr. Hutcuinson. As 
regards the title-page in question, I see that 
a semicolon has been substituted for a colon 
| after the word “Christabel,” and that a super- 
| fluous comma has been inserted after ‘ Co.” 
| These are the only errors in punctuation that 
| I have been able to discover ; and Iam at a 
|loss to understand what Mr. 
|means by the “&c.” There may be much 
'virtue in an “if,” but there may be a 
| corresponding amount of the opposite quality 
in an “&c.,” which may be either a symbol of 
great significance or a simple expletive. In 
| the present case I attach the latter meaning 
to it, and consider that the missile, though 
ithrown with much goodwill, has missed its 
/mark. And as regards errors in punctuation, 
I note that Mr. Hurcutnson says that H. T. 
“correctly transcribed” the title page of the 
first edition of ‘Christabel.’ This is not the 
case, asa colon was omitted after “ London.” 
Mr. Hurtcurnson, therefore, is open to the 
charge which he has brought against myself, 
though the matter seems so childish that I 
have no wish to press it. Misprints will 
occur in the best-edited works. Few books 
have had greater care bestowed upon them 
than Mr. Dykes Campbell’s edition of 
Coleridge’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ and yet on 
p. 625 John Payne Collier's ‘Diary’ is 
transformed into John Payne _ Collier’s 
‘Dears.’ This is almost as comical as a 
misprint which I noticed in a_ literar 
journal some time since, by which a wel 
nown work of Stevenson’s appeared under 
the suggestive title of ‘Travels with a 
Darkie.’ No doubt on questions of fact 
Mr. Dykes Campbell may be relied on, 
though his account of the Brunton sisters 
at p. 569 is all wrong. 

Mr. Hutcuinson very clearly shown 
how Mr. SHEPHERD'S error arose in connexion 
with the lines :— 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 
but the history of these lines does not end 
with the edition of 1828, in which Coleridge 
very unnecessarily altered them. Mr. Dykes 
Campbell has adopted the 1828 reading, but 
does not explain how it was that intermediate 
editions reverted to the original text. I can- 
not refer to the edition of 1834 at this moment, 
but in that of 1844, which I believe was 
also edited by Henry Nelson Coleridge, the 
earlier and better reading has been followed, 
and it is needless to say that Dr. Garnett, 
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with his usual taste and judgment, has re- | Literaria,’ Coleridge would have fallen into 
tained it in his edition of Coleridge in ‘‘The | the oblivion which he prophesied for Walter 
Muses’ Library.” Scott, or at best would have been remem- 

Mr. Hurecutnson follows Coleridge in| bered only by the arid circle of those who 
attributing to Hazlitt the review of | search for truth under the autumn leaves of 
‘Christabel’ that appeared in the Edinburgh | a Much of his writing was, to 
Review of September, 1816. Neither this | use Hazlitt’s expression, “dreary stuff.” But 
article nor that which appeared in the|in referring to his former friend in his 
Examiner of 2 June, 1816, ae been claimed | acknowledged writings Hazlitt never ex- 
as Hazlitt’s by his son or grandson ; and Mr. | ceeded the limits of fair criticism, and [| 
Alexander Ireland, a writer of great authority | cannot bring myself to believe that the 
on all matters connected with Hazlitt, has | author of the Hdinburgh Review articles was 


omitted it from the list of that writer's con- 
tributions to the Hdinburgh Review which is 
printed on p. 75 of his ‘ List of the Writings 
of William Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt,’ 1868. 
Even the notice of the ‘Biographia Literaria’ 
which appeared in the Ldinburgh Review of 
August, 1817, and which is generally attri- 
buted to Hazlitt, is marked by Mr. Ireland 
as doubtful. Mr. Dykes Campbell is not 
certain on the point. He says that the 
ascriptions of the articles in the Edinburgh 
Review to Hazlitt, though probably, are 
not certainly, correct, and in another place 
remarks that this accusation is too grave to 


be lightly accepted. Coleridge in the “ Con- | 


clusion” of his ‘ Biographia Literaria’ says 
that “the review was generally attributed 
(whether rightly or no I know not) to a man 
who both in my presence and in my absence 
repeatedly pronounced it [* Christabel’] the 
finest poem of its kind in the language,” but 
in his private letters he expressed himself 


much more strongly. It must, however, be | 


remembered that at that period (1816-1817) 
Coleridge was struggling to free himself from 
the opium habit, and, as is usual in such cir- 
cumstances, was in a very quarrelsome mood 
with every one. He quarrelled with Hazlitt 
because he reviewed him (as he thought) in 
the Edinburgh ; he quarrelled with Southey 
because he did yot review him in the Quar- 
terly ; and he quarrelled with his publisher, 
Rest Fenner, for no reason whatever. His 
argument, put into the form of a syllogism, 
seems to have been: The article is a venomous 
article ; Hazlitt is a venomous writer ; ergo, 
Hazlitt must have written the article. But 
there were other venomous writers besides 


| the same writer who afew months afterwards 
'(12 January, 1817) penned the magnificent 
description of his early intercourse with 
| Coleridge which Mr. Birrell has incorporated 
|in a chapter of his recent book. Hazlitt 
|was cast in no ordinary mould, but he 
| would indeed have discredited human nature 
‘if at one moment he could offer the most 
| eloquent tribute that one man of eminence 
| could pay to another, and in the next sit 
|down to write an article with the aim of 
'ruining the literary reputation of his friend 
by means of shafts directed against his 
private character. W. F. Pripeavx. 


A search in the British Museum Catalogue 
enables me to confirm Mr. R. H. SHeruerp’s 
statement, quoted at the last reference, that 
three editions of ‘Christabel’ were issued in 
1816. I haveexamined the Museum copy of 
the third edition, and find it is in every 
|respect an exact replica of the second 
‘edition. The title-page runs :— 

*Christabel, | &c. | By | 8. T. Coleridge, Esq. | 
Third Edition. | London: | Printed for John Murray, 
Albemarle-Street, | By William Bulmer and Co, 
Cleveland-Row, | St. James’s. | 1816.” 

The text is that of the first edition through- 
out. Tuomas HuTcHINson. 


Tue INtropuction oF THE Hop (9 §. x. 
304).—In Timbs’s ‘Things not Generally 
Known’ (p. 130) it is stated that “‘hoppes’ 
are entered in the Customs Roll of Great 
Yarmouth, 32 Henry VI. (1453-4).” But 
there is evidence that hops were imported 
into East Anglia for brewing yet earlier than 
this ; for in the ‘ Promptorium Parvulorum,’ 
compiled by a Norfolk friar in 1440, we find 


Hazlitt in those days, and Coleridge, with his 
selfishness and want of chivalrous feeling, 
was naturally not a favourite with his 
contemporaries. Hazlitt was not blind to 


Coleridge's faults, and he formed an estimate 
of his literary merits which the test of time | 
has substantially confirmed. If it were not 
for ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ ‘Kubla Khan,’ 
‘Genevieve,’ some passages in ‘Christabel,’ 
and a few chapters of the ‘Biographia 


|further item: “Beer, a drynke. 


the item “ Hoppe, sede for beyre. //ummulus, 
secundum extraneos.” Then there is the 
JT ummu- 
lina, vel hummuli potus, aut cervisia hummu- 
lina,” as distinguished from ale, cervisia; to 
the notice of which last drink is appended in 
Pynson’s edition (1499) the following remark : 
“Hic nota bene quod bale | est potus 
Anglorum.” The plant itself was not intro- 
duced into this country for cultivation until 
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a later period. But see the note in the 
‘Promptoriuin’ (p. 245). F. ADAMs. 


* UTILITARIAN” (9 §S,. vii. 425; ix. 197; 
x. 152, 255).—Scott’s address to the harp of 
the North, which is the beginning of ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake,’ corresponds to the invoca- 
tion of the muse in epic poetry. The 
‘Oberon’ of Wieland—who, though much 
older than Scott, was his contemporary—is 

uite epic, and in form is an imitation of the 
Orlando poems of Boiardoand Arivsto. Both 
Wieland and Scott were amongst the most 
successful poets of their age. Scott was 
called by Byron the Ariosto of the North. 
The epic has given way to the novel, which is 
a degraded epic. The ‘Odyssey’ in a prose 
translation is much the same as a novel. 

In poetical criticism the critic should point 
out the good and the beautiful, and not 
raise the cry, “‘What is the use of this?” 
The utilitarian spirit was shown by Dr. 
Johnson when, in criticizing ‘Macbeth, he 
said that anybody who wrote similarly in a 
later age would be banished from the theatre 
to the nursery ; also by Pepys when he called 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ a foolish play. 
For no doubt the idea in their minds was, 
“What is the use of writing about beings in 
whom no reasonable person believes ?” 

E. YARDLEY. 


QuEEN AnnE(9"S. x. 325).—I think it very 
unlikely that César de Saussure was ever told 
by his Ronda, as he alleges. that on the river 
+s Anne was often called “ Boutique d’Eau 

e Vie,” even allowing that this is a French 
translation of the vernacular “ brandy shop.” 
But while “brandy shop” is an unusual 
phrase in English, I believe ‘‘ boutique d’eau 
de vie” to be almost impossible in French. I 
have never heard the term “boutique” applied 
to a place where wine or brandy is sold. A 
wine store is a ‘‘débit de vin,” and a place 
where wine or brandy is drunk is a“ cabaret” 
or “estaminet.” When the editor of ‘A 
Foreign View of England in the Reigns of 
George I. and George II.’ produces the 
original manuscript, the world may perhaps 
believe in its genuineness, but until that 
period arrives the solecisms and anachron- 
isms with which the book abounds compel 
one ramos | to doubt whether such a person 
as César de Saussure ever existed. This 
twisting of Garth’s epigram into a popular 
phrase is one of the little touches by which 
the compiler has endeavoured to give vra/sem- 
blance to his work. W. F. Prrpeaux. 


CuHINESE JuNK (9 x. 348).—In addition 


I would refer your correspondent to the 
Illustrated London News for 1 April and 20 
May, 1848. The vessel was named Keying, 
registered at Hong Kong 750 tons. She was 
commanded by Charles Alfred Kellett, born 
at Plymouth in 1818. The vessel sailed from 
Hong Kong in December, 1846, for America, 
and thence to London. She arrived in the 
Thames on 28 March, 1848, under the agree- 
ment that Douglas Lapraik, 

‘William Lane, Thomas Haswell Rowlands, and 
Abraham Joseph Bailey, their several respective 
Executors. Administrators and assigns in manner 
following, that is to say...... the said Charles 
Alfred Kellett, Edward Rivett, Frederick Saunders, 
Thomas Ash Lane, Frederick James Porter, shall 
forthwith proceed in the said Junk or vessel for 
England and other places, and upon the arrival at 
ouch place or places shall use their utmost exertions 
for exhibiting her, and for the furtherance of the 
said speculation, and also that the said Charles 
Alfred Kellett, Edward Rivett, Frederick Saunders, 
Thomas Ash Lane and Frederick James Porter 
shall keep proper accounts of all matters connected 
with the said speculation and shall transmit to the 
said Douglas Lapraik, William Lane, Thomas Has- 
well Rowlands and Abraham Joseph Bailey, their 
Executors, Administrators and assigns, at all reason- 
able times, just and correct accounts of all and every 
their profits and proceedings therein and such other 
semerke as may be deemed necessary. 

‘“‘In witness whereof the said parties to these 
presents hereunto set their hands and seals this day 
December 5, 1846.” 

In January, 1851, Capt. Kellett presented 
me with an illustrated ticket of admission to 
the vessel, then lying at the Temple Pier, 
Essex Street, Strand, which I still possess. 
During the year 1857 I saw the vessel in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, shortly before 
she was broken up. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Lespian Rute (9S. x. 329).—Some light 
may be thrown on this by a passage in (the 
Eudemian) Aristotle’s ‘Ethics, book v. 
ch. x. 7, which is thus translated by Sir A. 
Grant :— 

“ For the rule for what is indefinite must be itself 
indefinite, like the leaden rule in the Lesbian 
architecture—the rule is not fixed, but shifts itself 
according to the shape of the stone,” &c. 

Grant, in a note on this passage, says :— 

“Lesbian architecture’ appears to have been a 
kind of Cyclopian masonry, which may have re- 
mained in Lesbos from the early Pelasgian occupiers 
of the island. Polygon stones were used in it, which 
could not be measured by a straight rule.” 

It seems probable (but I do not know if 
such is the case) that the shifting of the rule, 
here mentioned by Eudemus, is the origin of 
what I believe is the sense of the expression 


to the information given at 6" S. ix. 148, 198, | “Lesbian rule”—viz., the method of making 
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a rule conform to the thing ruled, instead 
of making the thing ruled conform to the 
rule ; as if, instead of rising from bed when 
the clock struck six, we were to make the 
clock strike six only when we wished to rise. 
YAKE. 

The ‘N_E.D.’ explains this as “a mason’s 
rule made of lead, which could be bent to fit 
the curves of the moulding (Aristotle, ‘ Eth. 
Nic.,’ v. x. 7), hence fig., a principle of judg- 
ment that is pliant and accommodating.” 

Curupert E. A. CLayTon. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

The allusion is to the poAv’Bduos xavev of 
which Aristotle (‘ Eth. Nic.,’ v. x. 7) speaks. 
I remember being once told that a certain 
Oxford dignitary was called by the irreverent 
6 p. Kavev. P. J. F. 


‘Hymns ANCIENT AND Mopern’ (9 8. viii. 
101, 230, 388 ; x. 36).—It is stated that a new 
edition of this book is in preparation. The 
first edition in the Bodleian Library is dated 
1863. In 1867 it was “re-edited by Rev. 
Z. C. Biggs.” An appendix was added in 
1869 ; a “revised and enlarged” edition was 

ublished in 1875 ; and a “complete edition ” 
in 1897. One wonders what distinguishing 
name will be given to the iectheceion 
edition. “Complete” is a word that can hardly 
be overpassed as denoting perfection. In 
view of the rumour that several unnecessary 
hymns are to be excised, will the editors 
call it the “incomplete edition ”? 

O. O. H. 


CLERGY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(9 S. x. 347).—The best sources of informa- 
tion as to the chaplains (or ‘‘ preachers,” as 
they were then more aenasaiie called) ap- 
pointed by the East India Company to their 
service in the East Indies from A.D. 1600 to 
1699 are the Court Minutes and the O.C. 
(Original Correspondence) records, both of 
that Company and now at the India Office, 
Whitehall. These two classes of records have 
been calendared and indexed by the Public 
Record Office in their ‘ Colonial— East Indies’ 
series up to the year 1634 inclusive, and can 
be relied upon for accuracy. The first two 
volumes (A.D. 1513 to 1621) contain mention of 
all the men quoted by Mr. Penny. 

Such of the various records and “letters 
from ” the three Presidencies for this period 
(seventeenth century) as are now in existence 
(at the India Office) will also furnish much 
information as to their services in India ; but 
I pity any one attempting to dig thereout 
the links necessary to form the chains. It 
would take a moderate lifetime, even with 


unbounded zeal and perseverance, as I well 
know. 

There may be records in the Ecclesiastical 
Offices, in London or Fulham, of the Bishop 
of London, as to who were appointed in this 
period, as I think that the East (as well as 
the West) Indies were under that bishop's 
jurisdiction at that time. 

The Prerogative Court of Canterbury re- 
cords would also show the names of those 
dying in India who left wills, as wills were 
always sent to the East India Company in 
London (during that period) to be proved in 
that Court. C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8S. W. 


ENGLISH CONTINGENT IN THE Last CrUSADE 
(9 §. viii. 343; ix. 55, 177, 395).—When I 
answered this query I mentioned a work 
printed by Samuel Bentley, London, 1831, 
‘Excerpta Historica; or, Illustrations of 
English History.’ I have fortunately met 
with a copy, and find it contains a list of 
names of about 214 persons who had letters 
of protection granted to them ; also a copy 
of a letter of protection in Latin, with a 
store of useful and interesting matter on 
this and other subjects. JoHn RADCLIFFE. 


Parrrs Fairy (9 8. x. 326).—Although I 
cannot answer the question propounded by 
your correspondent, perhaps I may be allowed 
to draw his attention to a valuable paper on 
‘The Phipps Family of Bugbrooke, Towcester, 
and Northampton, which appears in North- 
amptonshire Notes and Queries, vol. iv. pp. 225- 
236. It is accompanied by a portrait of 
the late Mr. Pickering Phipps, sometime 
M.P. for Northampton. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Does not Burke (‘County Families’) give 
the information? A pamphlet pedigree of 
this family has also been Selated privately, 
but I am not sure if it goes down to this 
century. E. E. Cope. 


Stamp COLLECTING AND ITs LITERATURE 
Forty Years Aco (9 §. i. 115; v. 404, 501; 
ix. 438; x. 81, 172, 239, 333).—Stam collect- 
ing was in vogue at the City of London 
School, 1860-1864. We used to stand in the 
lobby during intermission, show our collec- 
tions, and exchange. The best collection 
belonged to a boy named Fisher Unwin. 
wonder what he has done with it. 

J. Spencer CuRwWEN. 


Vitton (9 S. x. 303).—On reading the 
note on Villon, 1 asked a Parisian friend how 
he pronounced the name. He replied, with- 
out hesitation, Vill-on (or Vilon) ; that is, he 
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sounded the // as in ville. He added, “There | descendant ; and Sir John Hawkins (1719-89), 
can be no doubt about the matter, for the | author of the ‘History of Music,’ claimed to 
name is so well known to all Frenchmen—I | be one. A portrait of the great sea-captain 
have never heard it pronounced otherwise.” | is in the possession of Mr. C. Stuart Hawkins, 
The reason of this pronunciation of the // | of Hayford Hall, Buckfastleigh, Plymouth, 
would seem to lie in the fact that the word | who claims descent from both of Sir Richard's 


9 §. X. Nov. 29, 1902.) 


Villon, which was only a sort of nickname in | 
the case of Francois Villon, comes from the | 
word vilain. See ‘Dict. Historique de | 
YAncien Langage Frangais,’ by La Curne de 
Sainte Palaye, vol. x. p. 169; also ‘ Dict. de 
l'Ancienne Langue Frangaise,’ vol. viii. p. 244. 
M. Havutrmont. 

Herriot (9 §. x. 228, 333).—Your corre- 
spondent Ocrer RyspDen is mistaken in sup- | 

sing that heriots attach to copyholds only. 
Tn this town a great deal of the property is 
leasehold, and is held for three lives. In| 
every case in which a life drops off and | 
another is substituted, the lord of the manor | 
claims, in addition to the renewal fine, a sum 
of ny (which appears to vary in propor- 
tion to the value of the property) as a heriot. 
It is the universal custom in both the Tor- 
moham and Tor Abbey manors. I have never 
met with any copyhold property in Torquay, 
although in the adjoining town and manor of 
Paignton the land is chiefly copyhold. 

A. J. Davy. 


Torquay. 


When I catalogued the deeds at Purley 
Hall, Berks, I found one lease reciting a 
heriot of the best beast. A particular field 
there is now called “ Harry George” ; this I 
identified as “ Heriot’s Edge” of the eighteenth 
century. E. E. Cope. 

13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


I cannot think your correspondent Mr. 
Ocrer RyspeEn is correct when he says, Of 
course heriots only attach to copyholds,” 
because of a heriot I paid as recently as 
October, 1901, to the Earl of Devon. This | 
was on leasehold property (for the lessee of 
which I am agent) held on lives, and the 
death of one of the lives was the reason why 
the heriot became payable. It will be ob- 
served that this heriot was on life-leasehold, 
which is not the same as copyhold property. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.1. 

Teignmouth. 


DESCENDANTS OF ELIZABETHAN WorTHIES 
(9 S. x. 208, 310).—Some information 
regarding the descendants of Sir John 
Hawkyns may be obtained by referring to 
‘Plymouth Armada Heroes’ by Miss Hawkins. 
The Oxford Poetry Professor, William 
Hawkins (1722-1801), who was also of 
founder’s kin at Pembroke College, was a 


sons ; and an ivory bust of Sir John was lent 
by the Rev. B. D. Hawkins to the Armada 
Exhibition at Drury Lane Theatre in 
October, 1888. A. R. Bay.ey. 


Mr. CoLeMAN brings to light an error of 
Burke. William Hawkins died when on a 
visit to his younger brother, Sir John of 
Armada fame, and was buried at Deptford. 
Sir Warwick Heale married his widow Tateed 
Drake's ‘ Blackheath’). Prince gives noaccount 
of him. A Miss Hawkins, of Plymouth, claim- 
ing descent from Sir John Hawkins, pub- 
lished in 1888 a history of the family, price 
25s. and 12s. 6d., and obtained about 300 
subscribers. She made out her descent 
clearly from one Nicholas Hawkins, of Kings- 
bridge, and on discovering that Sir Richard, 
only son and heir of Sir John, had a son 
named Nicholas, born at Slapton, she appro- 
priated him and removed him to Kingsbridg 
to make out her descent from the renownec 
Sir John ; but a lease preserved in the Chapter 
House of Dodbrook, adjoining Kingsbridge, 
proves that her ancestor Nicholas was the 
son of one John Hawkins, of Kingsbridge 
(Trans. Devon Assoc., second series, vol. i. 
p. 131, 1899). The authoress and her co- 
adjutor, in the background, fell out over the 
spoil (Western Daily Mercury, 16 April, 1890). 

DEVONIENSIS. 

German Armour x. 328).—Accord- 
ing to a communication at 2™ 8. v. 32 
Plattner was the name of a certain class of 
artists who sculptured statuettes, swords, 
and dagger handles out of iron. Beautiful 
specimens are preserved in the museums of 
Berlin and Dresden. ‘This branch of art was 
principally cultivated at Augsburg. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Napo.eon’s Last Years (9% viii. 422, 
509 ; ix. 274, 373; x. 15, 255).—Referring to 
Mr. McGovern’s firm belief that “both 
Wellington and Blucher would have been 
swept from the field at Waterloo had it not 
been for Napoleon’s bodily and mental 
deterioration, owing to the disease that held 
him in its grip,” I beg permission to direct 
your correspondent’s attention to the brief 
review of Napoleon’s health in the Waterloo 
campaign at pp. 484-6, vol. ii. of that 
masterly and standard work ‘The Life of 
Napoleon [.,’ by John Holland Rose (Bell & 
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Sons, London, 1902), from which the following | stone records that during his long tenure of 
may be quoted :— office he assisted at no fewer than 7,000 
“What is the upshot of it all? The evidence | interments. His epitaph is as follows :— 
seems to show that, whatever was Napoleon's | Here lies an old ringer beneath this cold clay, 
condition before the campaign, he was in his usual | Who has rung many peals both for serious and gay, 
health amidst the stern joys of war. And this is} Bob majors and trebles with ease he could bang 
consonant with his previous experience; he throve | Till death called a “ bob,” which brought the last 


on events which wore ordinary beings to the bone ; clang. 

the one thing he could not endure was the worry Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
of parliamentary opposition, which aroused a 

nervous irritation not to be controlled and con- “LICENCE TO DEPART” (9° S. x. 368),— 


cealed without infinite effort. During the campaign Labourers of either sex were prohibited as 
we find very few trontworthy proofs of hin declng | early as by statute (12 Rich. IL 
great ‘sallying, efter If he was from changing abode or place of with- 
suffering from three illnesses, they were assuredly | Out a letter patent under the king’s seal 
of a highly intermittent nature.” declaring the cause of their departure. But 

Henry Geratp Hore. | this statute, repealed by Elizabeth, is not 
that about which Mr. NorMan inquires. 
Nor was the latter begotten of the Caroline 
troubles It was, indeed, an Elizabethan 
enactment of 1562 (5 Eliz., cap. 4), entitled 


I have read somewhere that Napoleon is 
supposed to have lost the battle of Leipzig, in 
1811, from having eaten too much of his 
favourite dish, a leg of mutton stuffed with | \ fi 
onions. Count Segur thinks, in his ‘ Expedi- |, <\" Act touching dyvers orders for artifice 


tion to Russia,’ that years had begun to tell = om 
their tale upon Napoleon, and that he was |*PPrentices, = ane 
net ab that time Mike the here of Austesiite | would now be called, a consolidation Act. It 


and Jena. Still he was only forty-five or | Provided (ss. 10 and 11) that no person 
forty-six Jouw Prcxrorp. M.A 1aving served in one city or town could take 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. | service in another without a testimonial or 
certificate drawn up in the form ** Memoran- 
Irish Sayrnc on Micuartmas Day S.| dum, That,” &e, as quoted by your corre- 
x. 328).—In my notes on the folk-lore of | spondent, and “ registred by the parson, vicar 
Northamptonshire I have recorded the follow- | or curate of the parish” where he_ dwelt. 
ing: “* Never eat blackberries after Michael- | These are the words of the Act ; Mr. Norman 
mas Day, as after then the Devil puts his| will therefore see that his note against 
mark upon them.” This saying is current in | “curate” is needless.* The penalty for = 
Northamptonshire and also in Warwickshire, | such servant so departing without suc 
but I have never been able to find out its | certificate or testimonial” was imprisonment 
origin. If it emanated from Ireland, it may | until he procured one ; if he failed to do this 
have been brought here by the Irish reapers | “ within the space of one and twenty days 
who, something less than half a century ago, | next after the first day of his imprisonment,” 
used to come over and help in cutting the | or showed a false certificate, he was to 
harvest. Joun T. Pace. | “used and whipped as a vagabond.” There 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. was also a fine of 5/. for any person who 
engaged him without certificate. It was 
hoped that the effect of the Act would be, in 
the words of the a se to “banish idle- 


I have never been in Ireland, but have been 
familiar with thi¢ saying all my life. I have 
always understood it to refer to the undoubted —~ P—- 
fact that, as a general rule, October black- | "®SS advance husbandry,” &c. This statute 

berries are comparatively poor and_taste- | not repealed until 1875 Viet, 
less. Cc. B. | 86,8. 17). . ADAMS. 
[The sic was inserted in Mr. NorMAN’s quotation 

incred sayings are Se tember, blow as Rob. Browne seemed to describe himself first as 
soft till the fruit’s in the loft,” and “A | churchwarden and then as curate.] 


Michaelmas rot comes ne’er in the pot” (Ray). ‘ a , 
" (Ray) Up to the beginning of the nineteenth 


J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 

. | century, and later, it was still the custom in 

A Sexton's Tomestone (9 S. x. 306, 373).| Northumberland to grant a clearance, or 

—Another inscription on the tombstone of a| licence, similar to the Norfolk example, but 

sexton, worth recording, is in the churchyard | somewhat abbreviated in form. These licences, 

of the parish church, Bingley, and is in |commonly spoken of as “lines,” were given 

memory of Hezekiah Briggs, who died in | by an cnalayer at the end of the year's 
1844, aged eighty. He was sexton of the . 

church for forty-three years, and his tomb- 


* “Churchwarden,” too, is statutory (s. 11). 
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service ; and no one hired a hind without the 
production of this permit from his last 
master. Mr. Middleton H. Dand, of Hauxley, 
Northumberland, has supplied me with an 
original example of ‘* the ees ” produced by 
a hind to his father. As it represents the 
form in common use here at the date indicated, 
I append a copy of the document :— 

“ West Chevington, Feb" 28th, 1794. The Bearer, 
John Mather, is at Liberty to hire with who he 
leases to Enter the 12 of May. (Sd.) Jos. 
enwick.” 

R. Ortver HeEstopr. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Famity S. x. 248).—The late 
H. 8. Grazebrook sent me in 1874 the follow- 
ing sketch pedigree of Dr. Simon Ford :— 

“Richard Ford, of East Ogwell, n™ Newton 
Bushell, co. Devon, married...... Worth,adescendant 
of an uncle of Nicholas Wadham, ment“ in Dr. 
Ford's acct book, 1681, as having joined him in a 
Bond. Qy. if then living?” 

Gives issue 

“Simon Ford, D.D, Rector of Oldswinford from 
2 May, 1676, to 7 Ap., 1699, his death xt. 80. Born 
at East Ogwell, married 1* Mrs. Anne Thackham, 
1653, died a few years afterwards. 2ndly Martha 
Stampe of Reading, sister of Sir Thomas Stampe, 
Sheriff of London, 1676. Ob. 13 Nov., 1684, bur. at 
Oldswinford. Issue :—Mary=Hercy ; Martha=Thos. 
Milward ; James, living 1680 qy. at Newington, 


From a igree penes Ed. Milward Oliver, 
compiled from family papers by J. H. Dixon, 
of Stourbridge, about 1820. 

Ant. & Wood also states that Ford was 


“descended by the Worths from the uncle | 


of Nich. Wadham, Esq., founder of Wadham 
Coll. in Oxon,” and further on :— 

“In the next year stood for a scholarship in 
Wadham Coll. upon account, as I presume, of 
being a Founder’s kinsman, but was injuriously, as 
some thought, put aside.” 

In the ‘D.N B.’ only the two wives Anne 
Thackham and Martha Stamp are mentioned. 
May I inquire the names of the other two 
referred to at p. 248? R. J. Fynore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


“Kir-Cat” Portraits §. x. 188, 231, 
316).—A long and circumstantial account of 
the state in which Sir Richard Phillips found 
the old club-room of the Kit-Cat Club at 
Barn Elms is given in his ‘ Morning’s Walk 
from London to Kew’ (1817). I extract the 
following reference to the pictures :— 

_“ The Kit-Cat pictures were painted early in the 
eighteenth century, and about the year 1710 were 
brought to this spot; but the room I have been 
describing was not built till ten or fifteen years 
afterwards. They were forty-two in number and 
were presented by the members to the elder Tonson, 
who died in 1736. He left them to his great-nephew, 


| 


also an eminent bookseller, who died in 1767. 
They were then removed from this building to the 
house of his brother at Water Oakley, near 
Windsor; and on his death to the house of Mr. 
Baker of Hertingfordbury, where they now remain, 
and where I lately saw them splendidly lodged and 
in fine preservation.” 

What was the subsequent history of the 
pictures, and where are they now located ? 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tue Mitre {9 §. viii. 324, 493, 531; ix. 
174, 334, 397, 496; x. 192, 290, 370). — This 
subject was discussed at length in 1*S. iii. 
62, 144, 284; x. 87, 227; xi. 152, 275, 334, 354. 
The discussion now appears to have reached 
the forbidden land of theological controversy, 
whither I shall not follow it. I shall only 
remark that there is an excellent article on 
the mitre in Addis and Arnold's ‘Catholic 
Dictionary,’ the writer of which comes to the 
conclusion “that for the first thousand years 
of her history there was no general use of 
mitres in the Church.” 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


C. C. B. invites us to tread on forbidden 


|ground. May I suggest one consideration ? 


If Christ is our High Priest, He must have 
priests of the same sort under Him. Aill 
Christians can hardly be such priests, for the 
passages which speak of them as priests make 
them also kings. If they be not kings in the 
ordinary meaning of the word, neither are 
they priests. The continuation of the sacri- 
ficial priesthood seems to be demanded by 
Hebrews viii. 4. 1c. B 


If the pointed character of the Jewish 
mitre bore any definite relation to the 
sacrificial character of the Jewish priesthood, 
C. C. B.’s answer would be more germane to 
the matter. My point is that the Jewish 
priests, whatever their attributes and duties 
were the spiritual heads of the’ Jewish people, 
and that the Christian priesthood, whatever 
their attributes, were the spiritual heads of the 
Christian people in those early days; and 
that it was not unnatural, nor indeed unlikely, 
that they should wear in their ministrations 
a similar dress, and that in no case could it 
be said that there was any certainty that 
they did not. ALDENHAM. 


OxrorD Street S. x. 368).—The Editor 
rightly asks, “What is the precise meaning 
of top?” We may have four different points 
of view: (1) Rising ground; (2) Point of 
compass (North) ; (3) Point of departure ; (4) 
Regard to the capital city, or central point of 
importance. So that the point which might 
be the top to one person might be the bottom 
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to another. I once rode with a lady who 
directed the coachman to drive to the top 
of a certain road, about one mile long. She 
meant No. 3, the point, eastward, furthest 
from the starting-place ; the coachman meant 
Nos. 1 and 4, for the road went up hill, west- 
ward, to the adjacent town. When school 
children are shown on a map our Lord's 
journey southward from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
they are puzzled on reading that “ He went 
up to Jerusalem.” W. C. B 


Surely the Holborn end of Oxford Street 
is the top. The numbers start there, and 
any one going “up” to London by road from 
(say) Uxbridge ascends, not descends, from 
the Marble Arch Citywards. Do we not 
always reckon downwards from the centre 
or head—unless, indeed, there is some obvious 
physical reason to the contrary? C. C. B. 


As travelling from a city is spoken of as 
oing “‘ down,” so travelling towards it is 
‘going up.” Consequently the City end of 
Oxford Street would be the upper part, or 
the “ top.” J. HoLpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


“THE BEATIFIC VISION” (9 ix. 509; x. 
95, 177, 355).—Compare the lines written by 
Thomas Aquinas, the concluding stanza of 
the ‘ Adoro Te’ :— 

Jesu ! quem velatum nunc aspicio, 
Oro fiat illud, yuod tam sitio: 
Ut Te revelata cernens facie, 
Visu sim beatus Tuz gloriz. 
Georce ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


“Quiz,” Juntor (9 S. x. 247, 354).—Many 
years since I possessed a little 12mo volume 
very nicely got up, having gilt edges, and 
lettered ‘Sketches of Young Ladies, Young 
Gentlemen, and Young Couples,’ and a 
distant memory suggests that it was pub- 
lished by Chapman & Hall. It was illustrated 
by “Phiz.” This was the only copy I ever 
saw of the pretty little book. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Home Attey, Lonpon (9* S. x. 289, 358).— 
Errors there will always be, and it seems less 
necessary to complain of the fact than to 
fulfil, as far as possible, one of the functions 


of ‘N. & Q.,’ viz, to correct them in the | 


fullest manner that can be. 


me that additional information could have 
n given the querist, which might have | 
been of great use to him and have saved him | 
time and trouble. 
St. George’s Church, Botolph Lane, was on 
the west side of Botolph Lane and the south 
side of George Lane, leading to Pudding Lane. 


It appears to | 


It was in the latter lane that the Great Fire 
began, and on the house where the fire 
originated there was an inscription set up 
“by authority.” This being too personal as 
regards Roman Catholics, it was removed 
prior to 1756. Botolph Lane was in the 
ward of Billingsgate Within, to which was 
added or united the parish of St. Botolph, 
Billingsgate. St. George, Botolph Lane, in the 
ward of Billingsgate, was repaired in 1627, 
but was totally destroyed by the fire of 1666, 
St. Botolph without Aldersgate was partially 
burnt by the same conflagration, and was 
being repaired at the time of the publication 
of Maitland’s ‘History of London.’ So there 
was a St. Botolph without Aldersgate and 
one at Aldgate : the former on the south-east 
corner of Little Britain, near Aldersgate 
without, and the latter on the north side of 
Aldgate High Street, also without. Another 
St. Botolph was on the west side of Bishops- 
gate Street, a little without. 

Several Horn Alleys existed in London. 
One was near the middle of the east side 
of Aldersgate Street, in the parish of St. 
Botolph and “third precinct.” As with 
other respondents, Home Alley, I confess, is 
unknown to me. “Horn” appears to have 
its origin, as here used, in a“ sign.” Botolph 
was not, I think, so spelt in Elizabeth’s time. 
Two hundred years ago I find it written 
Buttolphs.” Atrrep CuHas. Jonas. 


About the year 1890 Mr. Korneman, 
second-hand bookseller, now in Red Lion 
Passage, Red Lion Street, Holborn, but at 
that time of 168, High Holborn, issued a 
small quarto book (got up entirely, I belie ve, 
by himself) of old street signs and tablets. 
Among these was a representation of a stone 
tablet appertaining to Horn Alley. It 
consisted apparently of four doves accosted, 


two and two, with the initials c “1, and 


bore the inscription beneath, “This is Horn 
Ally, 1670”; but I do not know how. 
obtained it, whether from personal observation 
or, more probably, from an old newspaper 
or book. . Hotpen MacMIcHakL. 


Bisnop 8. (9 x. 345).— 
The story of the bishop reconciling a man 
and his daughter is very interesting; but 
some important details seem to be wanting. 
If the daughter was so attached to her 
father that she could not bear estrangement 
from him, how could she marry against his 
wishes? Had her marriage reduced her to 

»verty, so that perhaps she wanted her 
ather to give her again the comfort she had 
before enjoyed, or had her husband proved & 
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tyrant, so that perhaps she wanted her 


father’s help against her husband’s tyranny ? 
Did she not say, in conduct, though not in 
words, “I have overthrown all your plans 
for me, I have connected you with people 
that you dislike, I have done all that I 
wished and all that yom = ast wish, so 
w you must forgive and forget ” 
ie ‘ M. N. G. 


Putrit 1n §. x. 347).— 
In reply to Mr. Hussey, a pulpit, properly 
80 called, is no part of the furniture of a 
monastic chapter-house, but alectern certainly 
is, though I know of no rule as to its being 
fixed or movable. If very heavy and solid— 
eg., if constructed of wrought brass, marble, 
or stone—it would obviously be seldom or 
never moved from its place ; but nowadays 
such lecterns are generally made of wood. 
The lectern is placed at a point about a third 
of the way from the chapter-house door to 
the wall at the other end, in the centre of 
which is the abbot’s stall ; and from it are 
read, at the office of Prime, the martyrology 
of the day and a portion of the Holy Rule 
(I am speaking of Benedictine monasteries). 
I may add that the chapter-house of a 
monastery is practically always of an oblong 
shape. Westminster Abbey presents one of 
the very few exceptions to this rule. 

D. Oswatp Hunrer-Brarr, O.8.B. 

Oxford. 


Arms or Eron AND WINCHESTER COLLEGES 
(9% S. ix. 241, 330; x. 29, 113, 233).—I have 
been making inquiries in order to learn 
whether the “three lilies proper” are dis- 
played anywhere at Winchester. I find that 
they appear upon the painted roof of the 
small hall which forms the entrance from the 
ancient “county hall” into the modern law 
courts. This small hall is of the same date 
as the courts, the erection of which was 
begun in or soon after 1871; and the roof, 
which is decorated with arms and seals of 
Hampshire boroughs, &c., displays, so far as 
Winchester is concerned, (1) the city’s present 
arms of five castles and two lions; (2) a 
three-towered castle, with the date 1589, and 
the words “ Sigillum civium Wintoniensium,” 
which represents an old city seal ;* and (3) 
the three lilies encircled with the words 
“Arma de Winchester.” The county autho- 
rities were responsible for the decoration 
of this roof; but | am informed that in 
painting up the lilies they relied entirely 
upon information supplied by civic officials. 

* See Proceedings of the Archeological Institute 
at Winchester, 1845, p. 108, 


Amongst the objects of interest exhibited 
in the chamber over the west gate of the 
city is the celebrated standard bushel of the 
time of Henry VII. (see the statutes 11 Henry 
VIL., c. 4; 12 Henry VIL, c¢. 5). The bushel 
stands on a painted wooden pedestal which 
does not appear to be of great antiquity. 
Some shields have been painted on this 
-- gaan and one of them bears the three 
ilies. 

The facts I have mentioned afford no 
evidence that the lilies actually were once 
the city’s arms, but merely indicate that a 
belief that they had formerly been the city’s 
arms was entertained by some person or 
persons in authority at Winchester in the 
nineteenth century. It is not unlikely that 
this belief was mainly due to the fact that 
Milner’s ‘History of Winchester,’ i. 374 
(second edition), has a plate in which the 
three lilies appear as “ancient arms of Win- 
chester according to Guillim.” The allusion 
to Guillim seems to be inaccurate, and to 
assign to him erroneously the authorship of 
‘Analogia Honorum.’ See the third re- 
ference. 

Hitherto my inquiries have failed to 
elicit any local information rendering it 
probable that the lilies were ever really the 
arms either of Winchester city or of Win- 
chester College. As regards the college, 
these arms do not appear to have been at 
any time recognized as belonging to it by 
any person in authority there. 

I am grateful to Mr. A. R. Baytey for 
drawing our attention to the passage which 
he cites at the fifth reference from ‘ A History 
of New College.’ This passage probably 
explains the favour nowadays shown to the 
idea that Wykeham s father was a carpenter. 
It seems also to confirm the views I ex- 
pressed at the fourth reference upon the 
origin of that idea. 

In an article on ‘English Municipal 
Heraldry,’ published in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. lii. (1895), Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope mentions Winchester (at p. 190) as 
being a city the approximate date of the 
arms of which cannot be easily fixed, 
because the arms are neither entered in 
visitations nor shown upon datable seals. 


Sarnts rn Linpsay’s ‘Monarcuie’ (9% §. x, 
249, 371).—There is an error in Mr. HERBERT 
FLowWER’s interesting reply which he will 
suffer me to point out. St. Enoch in 
Glasgow is not a corruption of St. Triduana, 
nor is it easy to see how it could be so. It 
represents the name of St. Thenau, Thenew 


or Theneuc, the mother of St. Kentigern, an 
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daughter of Loth, the traditionary king and 
eponymus of Lothian. People who travel to 
lasgow from London by the Midland 
Railway leave St. Pancras station and arrive 
at St. Enoch’s—a striking example of the 
permanence of ancient names. Some trains 
stop outside Glasgow for the collection of 
tickets at Strathbungo, @¢. srath Mungo, 
Mungo’s meadow— Mungo being the endear. 
ing appellative and synonym for Kentigern. 
HERBERT MAXWELL, 


Wiscellanconus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the 
late Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D. ; 
G. W. Prothero, Litt.D.; Stanley Leathes, M.A. 
—Vol. The Renaissance. (Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Tue scheme of which the opening portion is before 

us is ambitious and encyclopedic in character. It 

had long been meditated by Lord Acton, Regius 

Professor of Modern History in Cambridge, who 

is, it may be assumed, responsible for the lines on 

which it is to be carried out. It is, or should be, 

a magnificent undertaking, the advantages and 

disadvantages of which have no doubt been closely 

studied, but concerning which the last word has 
not been spoken. The aim of the work is to supply, 
wactically in a dozen volumes, a‘ Universal Modern 

History,’ which, besides being a standard work of 

reference, shall record in a continuous development 

the history of Europe and its colonies from the 
period in which the great problems in the study of 
which we are still wrapt first came into conscious 
recognition until to-day. This is to be the work 
not of one, but many hands. For each separate | 
phase of the great undertaking acknowledged 
experts are chosen, the responsibility for the homo- 
geneity of the whole resting with the editors, each 
of whom is a practised historian, familiar with the 
latest results of that historical research which is 

a conspicuous feature in the progress of the last 

half century. Works similar in aim to the present 

have been producéd in Germany and in France. 

Co-operation in literary effort is no new thing, and 

but slight knowledge is necessary to recall a score 

instances in which, apart from all question of ency- 
clopedias, collections, biographies, and works of 
similar importance, historical undertakings have 
been begun by what in France is called “une 
société de gens de lettres.’ If no very conspicuous 
success has attended such efforts, it must be re- 
membered that a certain amateur element has 
generally been present. For the first time, so far 
as we are aware, an historical task, intended to be 
consecutive and thorough, has been undertaken by 
the men presumably the most competent in the 
kingdom. 

Deeply interesting are the problems raised. As 
regards what is herein called “the revelation of 


truth’ the gain from collaboration must needs be 
immense. How far this will compensate for the 
absence of the special form of philosophic grasp 
which attends a labour excogitated and accom- 


such as the histories of Tacitus and Gibbon will 
always be the delight of the philosophical student. 
On the other hand, the searcher after facts will be 
tempted to regard with favour undertakings such as 
that now begun. Very much is to be said on both 
sides, and space fails us in the few columns that can 
be weekly devoted to current literature to open out 
a subject that might perhaps profitably be debated 
ii the body of our pages. | = favour of what is 
called “a series of monographs conceived on a 
connected system,” Bishop Creighton, in the intro- 
ductory note, speaks with much weight, and the 
same authority questions the advantage of the 
domination of one intelligence, however great that 
may be, “striving to express the multifarious 
experience of mankind in categories of its own 
creation.” This is well put. There is, however, 
much to be urged on the other side. 

Twelve volumes will, as has been said, constitute 
the entire work. Of these the first, not wholly 
because it is explanatory, but because of the deeply 
interesting and constructive epoch with which it 
deals, may well be the most stimulating. The very 
word Renaissance is full of promise. An apolog 
is offered for the fact that no place has been hon 
for a separate account of *‘ the development of the 
pictorial, plastic, and decorative art of the Renais- 
sance.” To have included this would have been 
to enlarge hugely the scope of the work by making 
it comprise a long history of artistic progress. What 
is specially sought in the first volume is to arrange 
upon the chessboard the pieces by which the his- 
torical problem has to be qunetod out. The title 
of the opening chapter, ‘The Age of Discovery,’ 
shows the period at which the history begins. A 
conspicuous landmark, which separates the Middle 
Ages from modern times, is the discovery of America 
by Christopher Columbus (called, with just a sus- 
yicion of pedantry, Cristoforo Colombo) in 1492. 
Vith this are associated the feats of Vasco da 
Gama and other great explorers of the most adven- 
turous of ages. This chapter and the following on 
the New World, which ends with Bacon’s prophecy 
that the great inheritance of the West and of the 
East must devolve upon the Anglo-Saxon, is by 
Mr. E. J. Payne, for the continuation of whose 
‘History of the New World, called America,’ we 
still wait. ‘The Ottoman Conquest, 1358,’ is in the 
hands of Prof. Bury, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
whose contribution ends at the time when the 
conquest mentioned had attained its meridian 
splendour. The dealings with the Greek Church 
are praised for astuteness and wisdom, and the 
conditions under which occurred the settlement 
of the Phanariots are shown. Several chapters 
are devoted to ‘Italy,’ one to ‘Italy and her 
Invaders, two to ‘Florence, Savonarola and 
Machiavelli,’ one to ‘Rome and the Temporal 
Power,’ and one to ‘Venice.’ ‘Germany,’ ‘The 
Catholic Kings,’ ‘ France,’ and ‘The WNether- 
lands’ follow before we arrive at ‘The Early 
Tudors,’ the history of which, by Dr. James 
Gairdner, begins with results of the Wars of the 
Roses. Following chapters are on ‘Economic 
Changes,’ ‘The Classical Renaissance,’ ‘ The Chris 
tian Renaissance,’ ‘Catholic Europe,’ and ‘ The Eve 
of the Reformation.’ How hopeless is the task of 
dealing with the volume as a whole is shown by 
the fact that each separate chapter would repay 
analysis, and some—notably Sir Richard Jebb’s 
‘Classical Renaissance ’—make almost irresistible 
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decline of Greek learning and of the last period 
of the Italian Renaissance, roughly dated from 1494 
to the sack of Rome in 1527. Temptations must, how- | 
ever, be resisted, unless the notice could be spread | 
over several numbers. We content ourselves ac- | 
cordingly with announcing the beginning of a series 
of the utmost importance, which is destined to find 
many imitators, and ultimately, perhaps, to revo- | 
lutionize the writing of history. A feature of 
especial interest and importance in the work con- 
sists of the bibliographies of the various subjects | 
iven at the close. We welcome also an index. | 
his is, of course, indispensable. In the case of a | 
book by many different writers it has, however, | 
presumably, to be done from without. The volume | 
occupies over eight hundred pages. 


Mallet du Pan and the French Revolution. By 
Bernard Mallet. (Longmans & Co.) 
A NOTEWORTHY passage of Mr. Mallet’s monograph 
on his great-grandfather closes the seventh chapter, 
which deals with what is known as ‘The Vienna 
Correspondence’: ‘*This pamphlet is full of in- | 
struction, with its serried arguments, its command 
of philosophical maxim and historical analogy, its 
indignant eloquence. In England it would have 
secured for its author the posthumous fame of a 
Burke ; in France it has remained to this day un- 
noticed and unquoted.” It may not be judged from 
this that France is less ready than England to 
recognize the value of logic and argument. The 
writer, however, though a power in France, and | 
French in origin, was, in fact, a Swiss, and the 
‘Correspondence’ in question, though written in 
French, was addressed to foreigners, and was 
directly opposed to everything which those con- 
cerned with the government of France held 
desirable or dear. How potent was the influence 
exercised by the writer France is charged with 
neglecting is shown by the fact that, by the 
agency of Bonaparte, Mallet du Pan had to leave 
his shelter in Berne, seeking refuge in Con- 
stance and Zurich, and ultimately, as the only place 
secure against the Corsican, in England, where a 
couple of years later, in 1800, he died. To men of 
to-day—with the exception of those who have made 
a close study of the Revolution— Mallet du Pan is 
the shadow of aname. He is, however, one of the 
most interesting figures in revolutionary history ; 
the most interesting, it may be, of those who 
counselled moderation, whom the approaching 
excesses of the Terror drove into reaction, and who 

ame sage, prudent, and neglected champions of 
royalty. He may also be regarded as one of the 
first of journalists, a man who gave, when the insti- 
tution he founded was new, what would now be 
regarded as counsels of perfection. 

Some knowledge of Mallet du Pan on the part of 
the reader must be assumed, since to give the | 
faintest idea of his character and work is impos- 
sible within less than the limits of a magazine 
article. Cursory readers may, however, be sup- 

ysed to know what has been said concerning him 

y men such as Carlyle, Sainte-Beuve, Taine, 
and Hatin, the historian of the French Press. So 
early as 185] appeared the ‘Mémoires et Corre 
spondance de Mallet du Pan,’ written with the 
assistance of J. L. Mallet, the son of Mallet, by 
A. Sayous. The ‘ Correspondance Inedite de Mallet 
du Pan avec la Cour de Vienne,’ by André Michel, 


in Le Correspondant, the Revue Historique, and the 
Edinburgh Review, treated of the works and the 
influence of this great and distinguished pub/iciste. 
The present volume by Mr. Bernard Mallet, his 
great-grandson, the inheritor of his literary remains 
is the most important that has yet been seen, an 
will do more than all others to spread a knowledge 
in England of a man who died in England, and 
whose descendants, of Huguenot descent, have re- 
mained in this country, where they have occu- 
pied official positions, and been friends, kinsmen, 
or collaborators with our Barings, Merivales, 
Romillys, Mackintoshes, Hollands, Lansdownes, 
Ricardos, and Mills. Moderate in statement, philo- 
sophical in argument, and written in excellent 
English, the book may be read with pleasure and 
studied with advantage, and is quite indispensable 
to a knowledge of the period between the out- 
break of the Revolution and the establishment in 
power of Bonaparte. Assistant of Linguet in the 
‘Annales Politiques,’ which, after the imprison- 
ment of that brilliant but perverse and turbulent 
politician, he conducted alone, editor of the 
‘Mémoires Historiques,’ and then, at the invita- 
tion of Panckoucke, of the Mercure de France—a 
post which he held for nearly ten years, and only 
abandoned when he was compelled to take refuge 
in Switzerland—Mallet du Pan exercised a potent 
influence in France. After his flight he became the 
counsellor of foreign governments and of the French 
royalists, and, after his escape to England, editor 
of the Mercure Britannique. Very sage was the 
advice he gave to the German Courts, too occupied 
with their own schemes to listen to the words of 
wisdom or prudence, while the French royalists, 
incapable of learning from experience, treated him 
with ingratitude and regarded him with aversion. 
When at the age of forty-nine he expired in Rich- 
mond, at the house of Count Lally Tollendal, he 
was prematurely old. Government settled a pen- 
sion of (nominally) two hundred a year from the Civil 
List on his widow, and his son had a berth given him 
in the Audit Office of two hundred and fifty a year. 
Private friends assisted the family, and something 
approaching a public funeral was accorded. We 
have noticed many passages worth quoting in an 
admirable book which we can but warmly commend 
to our readers. A reproduction of the portrait of 
Mallet du Pan by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., is an attrac- 
tive feature in a valuable work. 


Forster's Life of Dickens. Abridged and revised by 
George Gissing. (Chapman & Hall.) 
BioGRAPHLES on the scale of those supplied by 
John Forster, of Goldsmith first and subsequently 
of Charles Dickens, are calculated to defeat in part 
their own purpose, and to be consulted rather than 
read. The time has now been reached when an 
authoritative life of Dickens long enough to pre- 
sent all the particulars concerning him for which 
the public asks, and yet not overburdened with 
pictures of his eananaiiven has become a necessary 
companion to the standard editions of the novelist’s 
works. This requirement is supplied in the abridg- 
ment of Forster's monumental work which Mr. 
Gissing now issues. All that the general reader 
ean seek to know concerning Dickens's career and 
its environment—or, at least, all that it is expedient 
he should learn—is given in a work which is a faith- 
ful record of a life meteoric, in a sense, but chiefly 


was issued in 1884, with a preface by Taine; and | domestic and uneventful. A liberal allowance of 


many other important works, in addition to articles 


illustrations serves to point the contrast between 
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early — and, as it at one time seemed, hopeless — | 
struggle and splendid accomplishment. In every | 
life of Dickens we are confronted with the sorrowful | 
fact that his life might have been indefinitely 
wolonged had he been less anxious to reap the rich 
arvest of his later years, and had he not alter- 
nated his fierce labours with overstrained exercise. 
We are still too near the time of Dickens, and too 
full of memories or recollections concerning him, to 
attempt to point the moral of his career. Painful 
as were his early days, the struggles were soon 
forgotten in the success with which his efforts 
were crowned, and the portion of his life which it 
is most satisfactory and consoling to read is that 
which shows his sudden rise into an almost unpre- 
cedented popularity. Among the best of the full-page 
lates now reproduced are the portraits of George 
Cruikshank, John Forster, Harrison Ainsworth, 
Judge Talfourd, Clarkson Stanfield, Maclise, Lyt- 
ton, Macready, and others of Dickens’s intimates. 
These were all taken while the sitters were 
young, and are in some cases not easily recognizable 
b those who in later days knew the originals best. 
Not less attractive are the designs in the text of 
spots of interest, such as Rochester Old Bridge, 
avistock House, the study at Gadshill Place, &c. 
Exactly the book for the Dickens-lover is this, and 
in days when the calls upon the reader are over- 
powering it is probable that for ninety-nine readers 
out of a hundred the work will supply every 
requirement. 


The Old Bailey and Newgate. By Charles Gordon. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tue history of Newgate is that virtually of its 
inmates. Not wholly criminal are these, though 
all of them, with the exception of the officials, had 
come in conflict with their country’s laws. Among 
those, however, who occupied its gloomy cells were 
many who suffered for their faith or their views. 
Anne Askew, the fair and pertinacious Protestant 
martyr, was confined here before exhibiting her 
heroism and obstinacy at the stake at Smithfield. 
Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, and Lodowicke 
Muggleton, the heresiarch, were inmates; and 
Thomas Ellwood, the devout secretary of Milton, 
was compelled to herd with rogues and vagabonds. 
William, Lord Russell, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished residents. Defoe began here his Review, 
and Lord George Gordon died, professing Judaism, 
of gaol fever, in a place the destruction of which he 
had previously wrought. 

Mr. Gordon opens his volume with an historical 
account of the places. Records and allusions in 
early times are mostly fragmentary, but many 
references are found in the ‘ Liber Custumarum,’ the 
‘Liber Albus,’ and other civic records. In grim 
contrast with subsequent proceedings, we find in 
1303 an account of a festival held within its pre- 
cincts. This was called the Festival of the Pui, a 
kind of society at once religious and social, at 
which the singer of the best song was crowned 
prince, and the spare provisions were then handed, 
an eleemosynary gift, to the prisoners. This society 
did not, presumably, last long enough for any of 
the heroes of the Macheath type to carry off, four 
centuries later, its vocal or convivial honours. The 
first notorious personage we have to deal with 
after the religious persecutions of the Tudors have 
passed is Moll Cutpurse, otherwise Mary Frith, 


with whose deeds Stuart times ring. For Royalist 


blades were in time substituted crop-eared Puritans 
and Fifth Monarchy men. 

The chronicle of highwaymen seems to begin with 
Claude Duval or Devol, a metrical account of whose 
deeds is given. After his hanging his body was cut 
down and conveyed by well-dressed persons to the 
“Tangier ” Tavern, where he lay all night in state, 
the room being hung with black cloth, the hearse 
covered with escutcheons, “eight wax tapers burn- 
ing, as many tall gentlemen with long black cloaks 
attending.” In the numerous train of mourners 
most were of the fair sex. Mary Carleton, the 
famous adventuress, known as the German Princess, 
is another interesting prisoner. A record of Newgate 
would not be complete without an account of those 
who, in order to save their property from confis- 
cation, refused to plead, in most cases a futile pro- 
ceeding, or of the reputed resuscitation of a man 
who had been hanged. The peine forte et dure is, 
indeed, herein described. Gaol fever seems to have 
claimed more victims than the gallows. Among 
those in whom some interest is still felt are Jack 
Sheppard and Jonathan Wild. The terrible, but 
scarcely unmerited fate of Catherine Hayes, who 
was burnt at the stake in 1726, is recorded, before 
we come to Mrs. Brownrigg and Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, the former possibly the most execrated of 
all culprits. The latest wholesale execution, that 
of the + nag Land pirates, is still within public 
recollection. Many views of Newgate are given, 
together with portraits of notorious offenders and 
of various forms of punishment. There is a la 
class of readers to whom the proceedings of exieningte 
are of high interest. To such the book, which 
contains much that is curious and nothing that is 
repulsive, will appeal. 
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Nobody is better qualified to write 
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| By Sir JAMES RAMSAY, Bart. 


—Athenaum. Fascinating pages.” — Westminster Gazette, 
With Maps and Illustrations. A Continuation of the 
ONB OF THE MOST DAINTY GIFT-BOOKS. Author's ‘ The Foundations of England.’ 8vo, 12s. 
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of Bthical Scriptures. ted by Dr. . WOMEN OF ° THE RENAIS- 
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THIRD EDITION, reset in miniature, with the Literar 
References at foot of page, and egw by G. 
WATTS, R.A. Lambskin gilt, 2s. 6d. net; cloth neat, 
2s. net. 
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’ 8vo, 521 pp. and Index, 10s. 6d. [Second Edition. 
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History, Meaning, and Association. By HELENA feminine Revolution or Renaissance of the 16th Century.”— 
SWAN. Printed throughout in red and black, Thick Spectator. “Its fascination baffles analysis. It presents 
small 8vo, fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. net. one of the happiest conjunctions of artist and scholar, 
“A very interesting little volume, containing a great Many-sided and penetrative, it is equally notable for its 
amount of information collected with no small pains and exquisite lightness of touch and brilliancy of execution.”— 
research. Tne etymology of the name, its variants and St. /ames’s Gazette. “ Illustrated with an unceasing flow 
derivatives, its use, historical associations, &c., make up an of anecdote and citation. The book will attract a wide circle 
interesting account under each name.”—Spectator. of readers.” — Atheneum. 
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W. WALE. 590 pp. 7s. 6d. 
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